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Mr.  Ricketson  of  New  Bedford  has  just  made  me  a  visit  of  a  day 
and  a  half,  and  I  have  had  quite  a  good  time  with  him.  He  and 
Channing  have  got  on  particularly  well  together.  He  is  a  man  of 
yery   simple  tastes,  notwithstanding  his  wealth;  a  lover  of  nature; 
but,  above  all,  singularly  frank  and  plainspoken.  I  think  that  you 
might  enjoy  meeting  him. 

Sincerity  is  a  great  but  rare  virtue,  and  we  pardon  to  it  much 
complaining,  and  the  betrayal  of  many  weaknesses.  R.  says  of  him- 
self, that  he  sometimes  thinks  that  he  has  all  the  infirmities  of 
genius  without  the  genius;  is  wretched  without  a  hair-pillow,  etc.; 
expresses  a  great  and  awful  uncertainty  with  regard  to  "God," 
"Death,"  his  "immortality";  says,  "If  I  only  knew,"  etc. 

Thoreau  to  H.G.O.  Blake, 
September  26,  1855. 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,    Inc.    is  a  small    non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was   born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.      Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the  Thoreau  family's   "Texas  House" 
stood.     The  building  houses  a  small   museum  area  with  displays  of 
Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of  his  desks,   the  Ricketson  bust, 
original   survey  maps,   lead  pencils  made   in  the  family  business, 
Indian  artifacts,   maps  and  photographs.     A  replica  of  the  Walden 
House  has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public.      Its  privileges 
include  free  admission  to  the  buildings   for  members  and  guests,   use 
of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription  to  The  Concord  Saunterer, 
a  quarterly  publication  to  which  scholarly  articles  are  contributed. 
Booklists  of  titles   carried  in  the  small   specialized  Thoreau  Book 
Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had  by  writing: 

Mrs.   Thomas  W.   McGrath,   Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


EDITORIAL  POLICY 


The  Saunterer  welcomes  from  its  readers,   to  be  considered  for 
publication  in  its  pages,  short  articles  or  notes     of  historical, 
biographical,  or  bibliographical   content.     Limitations  of  space 
will   not  permit  us  to  publish  in  the  future  articles  that  are 
essentially  of  an  appreciative  or  personal   nature.     Publication  of 
poetry  will   be  limited  to  texts  of  historical   significance.     Brief 
book  reviews  are  welcome.     Because  critical   articles  generally 
require  more  space  for  exposition  than  it  is  practical   for  the 
Saunterer  to  provide,  literary  studies  should  be  brief  and  sharply 
focused  on  particular  texts  and  sources.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  reviewed  by  the  editor  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  editorial   board.     Unpublished  articles  will   be  returned  to 
their  authors. 


DANIEL  RICKETSON  AND  SOME  MORE  OF  HIS  FRIENDS 
(A  Concord  Saunterer  scrapbook  of  Ricketson  family  correspondence^ 

by  Thomas  Blanding 


Daniel  Ricketson  was  a  dilettante.  His  only  fame  is  that  he 
dabbled  in  friendships  with  some  of  the  last  century's  great  and  near 
great,  with  reformers  like  Theodore  Parker,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  with  authors  of  Old  and  New  England  such  as  William 
Howitt,  Alexander  Japp,  Henry  Salt,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  George  William  Curtis,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  William 
Rounseville  Alger,  and  Wilson  Flagg,  and  most  memorably  with  the  Con- 
cord Transcendental ists,  Henry  Thoreau,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Ellery 
Channing,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Ricketson  daydreamed  of  enrolling  in  this  pantheon,  but  in  the 
end  he  settled  for  vicarious  immortality.  He  elicited  lasting  cor- 
respondences from  his  friends,  especially  the  Concordians,  whom  he 
periodically  entertained  at  his  Brooklawn  estate  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  Bedford.  Letter  after  letter  passed  out  of  that  port  until 
Daniel's  industry  lit  all  the  lamps  of  his  world.  He  liked  to  tempt 
the  Transcendental ists  with  lines  evocative  of  the  peace  and  frater- 
nity they  could  enjoy  at  his  retreat.  Would  they  care  to  throw  off 
their  great  coats,  he  angled,  for  breezy  enlightenment  by  the  sea? 
By  the  mid-1 850s  Brooklawn  had  become  a  preservatory  for  poets  and 
philosophers  almost  as  popular  as  Marston  Watson's  "Hillside"  at 
Plymouth.  In  a  rude  and  fantastically  decorated  shanty  within  ear- 
shot of  Ricketson 's  manor,  the  visitors  puffed  a  peace  pipe  and 
ventilated  their  Transcendentalism  with  the  smoke.  Daniel's  patch- 
work personality  wore  well  on  them  and  their  friendship  and  counsel 
rarefied  his  desultory  dreams.  Ricketson  was  satisfied.  He  faded 
away  in  Quaker  quietude  near  the  end  of  the  century,  a  man  of  letters 
after  all  in  the  "wondrous  strange"  correspondences  he  left  behind. 

Unfortunately,  Ricketson 's  papers,  including  his  diaries  and 
most  of  his  correspondence  and  reminiscences,  have  not  been  carefully 
preserved  during  this  century.  There  is  basis  for  belief  that  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  Ricketson ' s  manuscripts,  probably  the  main  collection, 
was  in  a  public  repository  in  New  Bedford  as  late  as  the  1950s,  until 
it  was  removed  under  covert  circumstances.  More  fortunately,  Anna 
and  Walton  Ricketson  gathered  some  of  th°ir  father's  correspondence, 
together  with  extracts  from  his  diaries  and  autobiographical  notes, 
into  two  delightful  memorial  volumes,  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends 
(Boston,  1902)  and  Daniel  Ricketson:  Autobiographic  and  Miscellaneous 
(New  Bedford,  1910).  For  the  rest,  we  must  wait  for  recovery  of  the 
main  collection  and  for  smaller  surprises. 

Marcia  Moss,  curator  at  the  Concord  Library,  enjoyed  such  a  sur- 
prise last  spring  when  Winifred  M.  Liakos  of  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
brought  into  the  library  a  box  of  old  manuscripts  which  had  passed  to 
Mrs.  Liakos1  father,  Nicholas  P.  Gentile,  from  the  estate  of  Daniel 
Ricketson' s  granddaughter,  Edith  Guerrier.  Mrs.  Moss  saw  that  the 
almost  three  hundred  letters  and  documents,  representing  five  genera- 
tions of  Ricketsons,  bore  many  familiar  names--Emersons ,  Thoreaus, 


William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Wilson  Flagg,  Helen  Keller,  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
George  William  Curtis,  Alexander  Japp,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Samuel 
Hoar,  Frank  Sanborn,  and  more.  Recalling  my  interest  in  Ricketson, 
Mrs.  Moss  alerted  me  about  this  rich  collection.  My  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Liakos  and  Mr.  Gentile,  to  Mrs.  Moss,  and  to  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  for 
this  opportunity  to  edit  a  selection  from  these  previously  unpublished 
papers.' 

Several  new  letters  contain  telling  vignettes  of  Ricketson 's  early 
life.  The  sketchy  notes  in  Daniel  Ricketson:  Autobiographic  and  Miscel- 
laneous suggest  at  least  that  repeated  childhood  mishaps-- "a  Series  of 
Misfortunes"  Daniel  less  tenably  called  them--contributed  to  his  life- 
long timidity  and  hypochrondria.  Less  is  said  or  implied  in  that 
volume,  however,  about  the  death  of  Daniel's  affectionate  and  devoted 
mother  during  his  adolescence,  and  even  less  about  how  that  loss  may 
have  affected  the  boy.  Joseph  Ricketson  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  sons,  Daniel  (aged  fourteen)  and  Joseph,  Jr.  (aged  twelve),  just  a 
few  days  before  Anna  Thornton  Ricketson  died  in  her  forty-second  year: 

Middleborough  8  mo  3.  1827 

My  dear  Children 

When  I  reflect  how  soon  in  all  probability  you  will  be  deprived  of 
one  of  the  best  of  Mothers  I  feel  very   disirous  that  you  will  remember 
how  much  she  wished  you  would  be  good  Boys. 

Your  mother  is  pretty  comfortable  to  day  but  she  had  a  very  poor 
night[.]  she  was  wery   much  out,  that  is  her  mind  was  flighty  &  talking 
about  everything.--  Since  you  went  from  this  place  she  has  talked  more 
about  you  &  my  mother  than  she  did  for  some  before--for  other  parti cul§rs 
I  must  refer  you  to  Uncle  James-- 

If  Mary  thinks  she  can  leave  home  you  may  get  a  Horse  &  Chaise  & 
come  with  her--tell  Bartlett  to  let  you  have  a  gentle  Horse--you  may 
come  any  time  tomorrow  or  next  day--&  may  stay  one  or  two  nights,  just 
as  Mary  has  a  mind[.]  So--it  is  best  to  shut  up  the  House--she  can 
leave  the  key  at  Uncle  Humphrey's--  I  want  you  should  bring  me  a  shirt 
or  two,  a  Clean  Flannel  1  Robin,  a  thin  waistcoat  a  pair  or  two  of  stock- 
ings &  a  pocket  handkerchief--  And  Nancy  wants  her  Frock--  I  want 
Dan[ie]l  to  get  me  a  paper  or  two  of  tobacco  [.]  If  you  should  not  come 
I  wish  you  to  send  the  things  by  the  stage,  but  I  am  in  hopes  you  will 
come  for  I  think  Mary  must  want  to  see  your  Mother  once  more.--  give 
my  love  to  Grand  Mother 

Your  affectionate  Father 

J.R. 

let  mary  read  this  Letter.  I  want  Daniel  to  get  me  a  pair  of  Suspenders 

Joseph  Ricketson  had  an  irascible  disposition,  or  so  Daniel  recalled 
in  the  autobiographical  notes  of  his  seventy-sixth  year.  This  descrip- 
tion may  be  only  slightly  over-reactive.  Friend  Joseph,  who  would  have 
tolerated  no  nonsense  in  his  austere  home,  probably  restrained  his  son's 


DANIEL  RICKETSON 

(1813-1898) 

Courtesy  of  The  Whaling  Museum 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


skittish  spirit.  Not  surprisingly,  Daniel  sought  sympathy  elsewhere. 
Even  before  Joseph  died  in  1841,  the  above-mentioned  Uncle  James  was 
the  relation  Daniel  leaned  on.  But  James  Thornton  (d.  1861)  lived  by 
rather  peculiar  inclinations  himself  and  could  not  have  been  much  of 
a  prop.  Even  Henry  Thoreau,  not  easily  rattled  by  peculiar  inclina- 
tions, wrote  waggishly  in  his  Journal  about  Ricketson's  bachelor  uncle 
who  cut  off  a  head  of  tobacco  to  clean  his  teeth  with,  buttered  his 
sausages,  and  in  the  afternoon  frequently  went  about  "the  solution  of 
some  mathematical  problem  (having  once  been  a  schoolmaster),  which 
often  employs  him  a  week. "2 

Daniel  realized  financial  security  in  the  landed  estate  he  in- 
herited from  his  great-grandfather,  who  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
whale  fishery  in  New  Bedford.  This  legacy  permitted  Daniel  to  fill  his 
hours  with  a  myriad  frittering  pastimes.  He  became  a  zealous  mediocrity 
in  literary,  antislavery,  Quaker,  naturalist,  artistic,  genealogical, 
and  historical  circles,  and  endeared  himself  to  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals by  his  moral  sensitivity  and  geniality. 

Ricketson  tried  unsuccessfully  to  impress  academe  with  the  same 
credentials.  One  summer  night  in  1860,  for  instance,  Daniel  saw  a 
meteor,  a  brilliant  fireball,  careen  across  the  southern  sky.  He 
reported  it  with  enthusiasm  to  the  director  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory  at  Cambridge,  George  Phillips  Bond,  a  thirty-five-year- 
old  astronomer  who  had  discovered  an  eighth  satellite  and  a  third  ring 
of  Saturn  and  who  would  pioneer  almost  singlehandedly  the  field  of  photo- 
graphic astronomy.  Bond  did  not  find  Ricketson's  report  particularly 
useful;  he  replied  tersely  on  July  26,  1860:   "I  arr.  obliged  for  the 
intelligence  respecting  the  Meteor  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
communicate  in  yours  of  the  24th.  Should  you  be  able  to  state  its 
position  among  the  stars  of  Scorpio  or  Sagittarius  when  highest—the 
observation  would  be  valuable  for  determining  the  height  of  the  Meteor 
above  the  Sea."  Astronomers  incline  to  watch  the  skies  more  narrowly 
than  Transcendental ists  their  reveries.  This  lesson  in  celestial 
accounting  appears  to  have  ended  Ricketson's  correspondence  with  Bond. 
Harvard's  gate  closed  as  emphatically  as  it  had  in  1831,  when  Daniel 
was  turned  away  from  the  college  as  a  dull  and  indolent  scholar. 

Happily,  Daniel  did  learn  to  fix  the  position  of  one  beacon,  the 
North  Star,  which  pointed  the  way  to  freedom  for  many  a  fugitive  slave. 
Ricketson  had  been  an  antislavery  activist  since  early  come-outer  days 
when  abolitionists  were  almost  universally  maligned  and  persecuted,  even 
in  the  North.  He  stood  in  the  front  ranks  for  freedom,  befriending  many 
centurions  of  the  movement,  among  them  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  Theodore  Parker. 

Another  old-guard  abolitionist  Ricketson  befriended  was  Lydia  Maria 
Child  (1802-1880).   In  1833  Mrs.  Child  wrote  the  first  antislavery  novel 
to  be  published  in  the  United  States,  and  from  1841  to  1849  she  spear- 
headed the  New  York  abolitionists  with  her  weekly  National  Anti -Slavery 
Standard.  Her  tireless  barrage  of  books  and  articles  won  innumerable 
converts  to  the  abolitionist  cause.  Charles  Sumner,  William  Ellery 
Channing  the  elder,  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  all  acknowledged  Mrs. 
Child  a  progenitor  of  their  own  antislavery  convictions. 

In  1852  Mrs.  Child  and  her  husband  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  Way- 
land,  Massachusetts,  where  she  continued  to  write  prolifically  for  Christ- 
ian crusades--for  antislavery,  women's  rights,  prison  reform,  and  humane 


treatment  of  the  insane.  In  1864  Ticknor  &  Fields  published  her  Looking 
Towards  Sunset,  which  counseled  the  elderly  how  to  live  out  productive 
twil ight  years. 

Ricketson  had  become  even  more  self-occupied  with  the  mystery  of 
mortality  since  Thoreau  died  and  ended  "a  serene,  a  pure  and  holy  life." 
Gradually,  however,  Ricketson's  plaintive  "If  I  only  knew"  became  more 
reflective;  by  1866  he  could  write  Sophia  Thoreau:  "I  have  passed 
through  with  an  experience  since  [Henry's]  death  which,  however  severe 
at  first  and  uncompromising  in  its  exactions,  has,  I  thank  God,  left 
me  with  larger  faith  in  and  charity  towards  my  fellow  men.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  at  fifty  changes  for  the  better,  but  I  hope  that  such 
is  my  case,  at  least  in  that  world-wide  sympathy  for  the  conditions  of 
mankind.  I  have  been  so  disappointed  in  the  religion  of  the  churches  that 
I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  that  which  saves  the  soul  is  the  spirit 
which  purifies  and  prepares  it  for  the  good  of  humanity. "3 

Mrs.  Child's  Looking  Towards  Sunset  reached  Daniel  soon  after  he 
embarked  on  the  sixth  decade  of  his  life.  It  moved  him  deeply  and  he 
wrote  an  appreciative  letter  to  its  author.  Mrs.  Child  begins  her  reply, 
transcribed  below,  with  some  account  of  the  Sunset  book.  She  apologizes 
for  not  answering  an  earlier  letter  from  Ricketson  (though  she  wrote  235 
letters  in  1864),  then  declines  an  invitation  to  Brooklawn.  Expressing 
a  distaste  for  public  readings,  she  allows  an  exception  in  Fanny  Kemble, 
the  English  actress  and  author  who  appeared  on  the  American  stage  as  a 
highly  successful  Shakespearian  reader.  Mrs.  Child  closes  her  letter 
with  a  faith-filled  pronouncement  about  the  Civil  War,  now  nearing  its 
end. 


Wayland,  Jan  8th,  1865 


Friend  Ricketson, 


I  have  just  received  your  letter,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks. 
I  am  glad  the  Sunset  book  pleased  you.  It  seems  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  be  assured  that  it  is  fulfilling 
the  mission  for  which  I  intended  it.  I  think  it  would  not  be  judicious 
to  have  another  volume  of  similar  character  follow  very   soon  upon  the 
first.  But  I  thank  you  for  the  offer  of  your  scrap-book,  and  will  gladly 
avail  myself  of  it,  if  I  ever  prepare  another  book  on  the  same  subject. 

I  thank  you  also  for  your  kind  invitation  to  visit  you.  Were  I  a 
travelling  person,  I  should  like  extremely  to  visit  New  Bedford.  But 
the  love  of  seclusion,  always  strong  with  me,  grows  stronger  as  the 
years  pass  on.  Added  to  this,  the  going  about  requires  more  and  more 
effort  the  older  we  grow.  I  have  not,  for  these  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
left  my  own  fireside,  except  three  or  four  times  a  year,  when  business 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  Boston  for  a  few  hours.  To  go  to 
New  Bedford  seems  to  me  almost  as  great  an  undertaking  as  to  go  to 
California. 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  answering  a  letter,  which  you  wrote 
me,  ever  so  long  ago,  about  a  colored  woman,  who  wished  to  give  public 
readings.  The  way  it  happened  was  this:  Sometimes  I  have  very  few  letters 
for  a  long  time,  then  again  they  pour  in  upon  me  in  floods.  In  this 
latter  case,  I  must  answer  them  all,  right  off,  or  I  get  discouraged,  and 


bewildered  which  to  answer  first;  and  so  time  passes  on,  the  letter  gets 
buried  under  others,  and  it  seems  more  and  more  of  a  job  to  rake  them 
over.  Your  letter  happened  to  come  at  high  flood,  and  so  many  occupa- 
tions pressed  upon  me,  that  I  left  it  unanswered.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
give  precedence  to  letters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  colored 
people;  and  if  I  could  have  done  anything  for  the  lady  in  question,  I 
should  have  contrived  somehow  to  find  time  to  answer  your  letter  about 
her.  But  I  knew  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  do  anything.   I  have  so  little 
intercourse  with  cities,  or  with  the  world  in  any  way,  that  I  have  no 
influence  about  such  matters.  In  the  second  place,  the  business  of 
public  readings  is  so  overdone,  that  nobody  can  do  much  to  get  up 
audiences,  and  everybody  dreads  to  undertake  it.  The  common  remark  is, 
"I  will  give  the  woman  money,  if  she  needs  it;  but  don't  ask  me  to  go 
and  hear  her  readings."  In  the  third  place,  I  have  a  wery   strong  dis- 
taste for  public  readings.   I  never  heard  anybody,  but  Fanny  Kemble,  who 
did  them  so  well  as  to  excuse  the  doing  of  them;  and  even  her  I  would 
much  rather  have  seen  with  the  costume,  scenery,  &c  of  the  theatre; 
though  her  performances  were  in  fact  almost  as  much  acting  as  reading, 
she  gesticulated  so  much,  and  changed  the  tones  of  her  voice  so  com- 
pletely, as  the  characters  changed.  Among  the  crowd  of  her  successors 
\/ery   few  read  so  well  as  a  cultured  person  can  read  by  their  own  fire- 
sides. 

I  die  daily  in  view  of  the  complicated  sufferings  of  this  terrible 
war,  but  the  Divine  Hand  has  thus  far  so  wonderfully  guided  the  oppressed 
people  through  this  Red  Sea,  that  I  have  unwavering  faith  that  Pharoah 
and  his  hosts  will  be  swallowed  up.  I  have  no  bitter  feelings  against 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  would  gladly  save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  pride  and  violence,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the 
freedom  of  others,  and  the  permanence  of  free  institutions.  But,  though 
I  long  inexpressibly  to  have  the  war  over,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it 
terminated  till  the  cause  of  it  is  uprooted  forever.  Though  the  rebels 
continue  to  bluster  a-nd  brag,  as  is  their  wont,  it  does  now  really  look 
as  if  they  were  beginning  to  give  out. 

Cordially  yours, 

L.  M.  Child 

Mr.  Child  sends  his  respects  and  kind  wishes. 

Edward  Emerson  (1844-1930),  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  son,  got  to  know 
Ricketson  during  Daniel's  eight  visits  to  Thoreau  at  Concord  between  1855 
and  Thoreau 's  death  in  1862.  On  oi.c  of  these  visits  Ricketson  must  have 
given  young  Emerson  a  book  by  the  English  writer,  William  Howitt,  with 
whom  Ricketson  had  corresponded  since  1841,  for  the  next  letter  reproduced 
concerns  that  gift. 

The  Boy's  Country  Book  proved  popular  among  the  country  boys  of 
Concord  (just  as  Howitt' s  Book  of  the  Seasons  gave  Thoreau  hours  of  delight 
during  his  youth),  so  popular  in  fact  that  it  disappeared  mysteriously 
like  Thoreau' s  Homer  from  his  hut  at  Walden  Pond.   In  1863  Ricketson 
asked  to  borrow  back  the  Country  book.  Edward  confessed  contritely  that 
it  had  disappeared  as  it  "went  the  round  of  the  boys,"  then  announced, 
perhaps  by  way  of  penance,  that  Sophia  Thoreau  was  ready  to  send  Ricketson 
a  prized  volume  from  her  brother's  library,  Alexander  Wilson's  American 


Ornithology.     This  encyclopedic  guide  to  North  American  birds,   replete 
with  colored  plates,   had  spent  countless  hours   in  field  and  study  with 
Thoreau.     Edward  agreed  to  leave  the  book  at  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Liberator,   Garrison's  antislavery  tabloid.     Lidian  Emerson's  message, 
conveyed  by  her  son  near  the  end  of  his   letter,   hints  touchingly  at  the 
sadness  all   the  Emersons  had  felt  since   "the  loss  of  our  good  Mr  Thoreau." 

Concord,   Feb  15th  1863 

Dear  Sir; 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  asking  me  to  send  you  the  Boy's 
Country  Book,  which  you  so  kindly  gave  me  several  years  ago. 

I  enjoyed  reading  it  then,  and  lent  it  to  my  friends,  and  it  was  so 
popular  that  it  at  once  went  the  round  of  the  boys  so  fast,  that  before 
I  supposed  one  boy  could  have  read  it,  it  had  gone  so  far  that  I  could 
not  recover  the  scent  and  have  newer   been  able  to  get  hold  of  it  again. 
I  would  renew  the  investigation,  but  all  the  boys  have  gone  to  the  war 
or  left  Concord. 

I  am  wery   sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
what  success  it  met  with,  and  how  many  had  the  benefit  of  it.  I  went 
this  morning  to  Miss  Thoreau's,  and  found  she  had  the  "Wilson"  ready  for 
me,  as  she  had  heard  from  you  Saturday  night.  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
invitation. 

If  I  find  myself  journeying  in  your  direction,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honor  to  call  on  you  at  your  house. 

Miss  Thoreau  sends  her  regards  to  you.  Mother  wishes  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  you,  and  hopes  that  the  loss  of  our  good  Mr  Thoreau  will 
not  prevent  you  from  sometimes  visiting  Concord. 

My  father  and  sisters  are  spending  Sunday  in  Boston. 

I  will  send  "Wilson"  to  the  Liberator  Office  as  you  desire,  and 
regret  I  cannot  send  the  other. 

Respectfully 

Edward  W.  Emerson 

P.  S.  Trouble  with  my  eyes  prevents  my  writing  a  more  careful  letter. 

Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  presented  Wilson's  American  Ornithology 
posthumously  to  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society.  The  Volume  is  now 
displayed  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum's  Thoreau  Room. 

Inscriptions  and  inserts,  coupled  with  facts  culled  from  extraneous 
sources,  record  Wilson's  sixty-six  year  passage  from  Concord  and  back 
again,  and  attest  several  generations'  devotion  to  the  memory  of  its 
first  owner. 4 

Daniel  Ricketson  wrote  Sophia  Thoreau  in  the  spring  of  1862  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  her  brother's  effects  among  his  friends,  per 
Henry's  bequest.  Thoreau's  walking  stick  went  to  H.G.O.  Blake  at  Worces- 
ter; most  of  Thoreau's  rich  library  of  Near  and  Far  Eastern  books,  a  gift 
from  his  English  admirer  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  went  to  Emerson  and  Alcott. 
Ellery  Channing  coveted  his  companion's  jackknife  and  Sophia  planned  to 


give   it  to  him--only  it  mysteriously  disappeared.      Ricketson  asked  if 
he  could  have  Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 

Illness  prevented  Sophia's   replying  until   the  end  of  August  when 
she  wrote  that  she  would  be   "most  happy  to  transfer  it  to  the  shelves 
of  your  library."5     Her  brother  had  mentioned  to  her  the  volume's   rarity 
and  value.      "Henry  always  admired  your  relation  to  Nature,"  Sophia  wrote 
approvingly,    "and  he  much  enjoyed  your  letters   last  spring  containing  a 
record  of  the  coming  of  birds. "6     Ricketson  replied  within  a  day:    "I   shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  Henry's  copy  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  although   I  felt 
after  I   had  written  to  you  for  the  same,   that   I  had  been  too  forward,  and 
should  have  waited  for  you  to  have  asked  what  book   I  would  prefer.      I  am 
happy  to  learn  that  my  last  letters   to  Henry  afforded  him  some  gratifica- 
tion. "7 

After  Edward  Emerson  passed  along  the  book,   Ricketson  wrote  on  one 
of  its  preliminary  pages,    "Daniel    Ricketson  Received  from  Sophia  E.  Thoreau 
Feb  20th   1863,"  and  on  another  below  the  signature   "Henry  D.  Thoreau": 
"Above   is  the  autograph  of  my  much   respected  and  lamented  friend,  who 
departed  this   life,  May  6th   1862,   aged  44  years."     On  yet  another  page  he 
added  biographical   notes  about  Alexander  Wilson.     Daniel   may  have  found 
more  pleasure  in  the  book's  association  than  in  its  content,   for  he  cen- 
sured the  streamy  tinting  of  the  illustrations:    "The  outrageous  colouring 
of  the  plates   is  both  an  insult  to  Nature,   and  to  Wilson."     He  may  have 
found  compensation  in  the  miscellaneous  pencil   notes  and  in  the  two  manu- 
script leaves  Thoreau   left  behind  in  the  book.     Henry's  marginalia  query 
dubious  bird  descriptions  and  cite  additional    information  from  articles 
by  Brewer,   Bryant,   Cabot,   and  Kneel  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural   History.     The  tipped-in  manuscripts  are  a  tabulation  of 
field  observations  of  plants  and  a  memorandum  headed   "Birds   found  both  in 
Europe  and  America   (Decidedly)   according],  to  Wilson  &c." 

Daniel    kept  Wilson's  American  Ornithology  two  years,  then  inscribed 
an  additional   note  on  the  flyleaf:      "Presented  to  Walton  Ricketson,  Brook- 
lawn,   by  D.   R.   March  17th  1864."     The  book  probably  frequented  its  old 
fields  by  the  1870s  when  Walton  and  Anna  moved  into  a  little  cottage  in 
Concord.     Before  the  turn  of  the  century  Walton  allowed  Alfred  Hosmer, 
Concord's  foresighted  Thoreau  collector,   to  photograph  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology  in  a  montage  with  Thoreau's  flute,  which  also  had  passed  to 
Walton.^       The  Alfred  Hosmer  letter  file  at  the  Concord  Library  contains  a 
postcard  on  which  Walton  dashed  off  an  identification  for  the  photographer: 
"The  date  of  the  Brewers  Wilson  is--New  York--H.S.   Samuels  No.   8  Park-Place 
MDCCCLII— so  reads  the  title  page--My  father  received  it  from  Sophia  E. 
Thoreau  Feb.   20jth  1863--. "9     Allen  French,  historian  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, director  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  and  an  avid  Thoreauvian  himself, 
inscribed  the  last  note  in  the  volume:      "Given  by  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson 
to  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society—through  Mrs.    F.   Alcott  Pratt,   1929, 
A.F." 

Sophia's  thoughtful   attention  to  Daniel's  request  for  a  relic  exem- 
plifies the  Ricketson  family's  unbroken  association  with  the  Thoreaus. 
Later  in  1863  Sophia  visited  Brook! awn;   thereafter  Daniel   and  his  children, 
Anna,   Emma,   Walton,   and  Arthur,   passed  pleasant  intervals  at  Concord.     A 
fifteen-year  correspondence,   until   Sophia's  death  in  1876,  melded  Daniel's 
friendship  with  her.     Anna  and  Walton  edited  twenty-three  of  Daniel's  and 
Sophia's   letters  in  Daniel    Ricketson  and  His   Friends.     By  no  means,   however, 


did  they  include  the  full  correspondence,  nor  even  the  full  texts  of  those 
letters  they  chose  to  publish.  Two  new  letters  by  Sophia  help  fill  the 
hiatuses. 

The  earlier  manuscript,  though  its  heading  omits  the  year,  can  be 
dated  1865.  Sophia  refers  to  Henry's  Letters  to  Various  Persons,  an 
epistolary  portrait  prepared  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Fields  in  July  1865.   It  was  the  fourth  of  five  posthumous  books 
edited  by  Emerson,  Sophia  Thoreau,  and  Ellery  Channing  between  1863  and 
1866. 

Sophia  had  written  Ricketson  on  July  17  that  Henry's  publisher  was 
"very   anxious"  to  obtain  the  letters  Henry  wrote  to  Thomas  Cholmondeley 
in  England  JO  since  Letters  to  Various  Persons  was  less  than  a  week  away 
from  publication,  Fields  probably  projected  them,  as  he  did  Thoreau's 
letters  to  Isaac  Hecker,  for  a  second  edition  he  expected  the  public  to 
demand  close  upon  the  first.  (Ironically,  Letters  proved  the  least  popular 
of  Thoreau's  posthumous  books  and  drew  forth  the  most  deprecatory  reviews.) 
Doubtless,  Sophia  and  Fields  thought  Thoreau's  letters  to  Cholmondeley 
would  enrich  the  stark,  stoical  edition  Emerson  had  prepared.  Neither  sis- 
ter nor  publisher  recognized  Henry  Thoreau  in  Mr.  Emerson's  classic  statue. 

Thomas  Cholmondeley  died  of  a  fever  on  his  honeymoon  in  Florence,  Italy, 
in  1864.  Sophia  asked  Ricketson,  who  had  entertained  Cholmondeley  at  Brook- 
lawn,  to  write  to  the  Englishman's  widow  or  his  brother  Reginald  for  Henry's 
letters.  Unfortunately,  Reginald  Cholmondeley  found  only  two,  which  he  duly 
copied  and  sent  to  Ricketson,  who  in  turn  forwarded  them  to  Sophia  with 
Reginald's  accompanying  note.  Only  one  additional  letter  from  Thoreau  to 
Cholmondeley  (February  7,  1855)  has  surfaced  since.  Sophia's  letter  also 
refers  to  F.B.  Sanborn's  unsigned  review  of  Letters  to  Various  Persons  in 
the  Boston  Commonwealth  newspaper  for  August  12,  1865.  Sanborn  gave  over 
most  of  his  notice  to  an  Aubrean  brief  life  of  Thomas  Cholmondeley J 1 

Curmudgeonly  Ellery  Channing  makes  a  tragicomic  entrance—or  rather 
ixit — in  Sophia's  letter  as  he  leaves  in  the  lurch  two  ladies  from  the 
Shaker  community  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  Self-indulgent  moodiness 
poisoned  Channing  exceedingly  after  he  lost  his  most  indulgent  friend. 
"Just  half  the  world  died  for  me  when  I  lost  Mr.  Thoreau,"  Ellery  lamented. 
While  Ricketson  took  this  sad  event  as  a  test  of  faith  and  successfully 
assimilated  it  into  his  philosophical  system,  Channing  took  to  his  house 
across  the  street  from  the  Thoreaus  and  grew  testier  in  a  state  of  perpet- 
ual mourning. 

Sophia  alludes  to  the  marriages  of  Emerson's  younger  daughter  Edith 
and  Channing' s  estranged  daughter  Carrie,  to  Emma  Ricketson' s  engagement 
to  George  Guerrier,  and  to  the  great  bank  robbery  in  Concord  which  cost 
the  town  $300,000  in  bonds  and  nearly  ruined  Thoreau's  farmer  friend,  Edmund 
Hosmer. 

Concord  Oct  28, th 

Dear  Mr.  Ricketson. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  me  unmindful  of  y'r  many  favors.  I 
desire  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  Mr.  Colmondeley 's  letter,  &  also  the 
package  containing  copies  of  two  of  Henry's  letters.--  They  were  all  that 
could  be  found--  It  was  Mr.  C's  custom  to  destroy  letters  when  once  read. 


I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Sanborn  wrote  the  sketch  in  the 
"Commonwealth"  which  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  brother  &  widow 
of  our  lamented  friend.— 

My  package  contained  a  yery   agreeable  letter  from  Mr  Reginald  Chol- 
mondeley  &  some  photographs  of  his  brother  &  a  picture  of  Condover  Hall 
where  he  lived.— 

I  have  sent  him  some  photographs  of  dear  Henry  &  requested  my  pub- 
lisher to  forward  some  volumes  of  his  works.  I  fear  that  he  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  Henry's  writings  &  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  his  criticism 
if  he  makes  any.-- 

We  have  had  a  lovely  autumn,  but  I  have  not  been  well  enough  to  take 
long  walks--  I  suppose  that  you  are  interested  in  our  village  news,  &  will 
sympathise  with  Mr  E.  Hosmer  who  lost  largely  by  our  Bank  robbery.  He 
talks  well  about  treasures  in  heaven  but  this  earthly  loss  seems  to  affect 
him  greviously.--  Neighbor  Channing  has  lost  his  housekeeper—she  could 
no  longer  tolerate  his  society—this  is  her  account  of  the  matter.  There 
are  two  Shaker  women  in  Concord— very  worthy  who  have  been  expelled  from 
Harvard  lately,  &  Mr.  C.  has  offered  them  rooms  in  his  house.  He  has 
left  town  however  &  locked  his  doors  so  that  they  cannot  get  in  &  what 
the  result  will  be  I  do  not  know.--  We  received  wedding  cards  lately  from 
Caroline  Channing— 

Will  you  present  my  congratulations  to  Miss  Emma  in  view  of  her  pleas- 
ant future.  If  I  were  writing  to  her  I  should  tell  her  about  Edith  Emer- 
sons  wedding  which  was  a  yery   pleasant  delightful  occasion— 

I  trust  that  Mrs  Ricketson  has  recovered  her  usual  health.— 

May  not  the  Indian  Summer  days  tempt  you  as  far  from  home  as  Concord? 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here.— 

I  commenced  this  note  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  preserves  to  boil, 
&  now  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  haste  &  believe  me 

Yours  wecy   truly  with  love  to  all,-- 
S  E.  Thoreau, 

There  was  no  reforming  Channing.  His  culpability  is  clear  in  another 
letter  from  Sophia,  dated  by  Ricketson  May  25,  1868.  When  H.G.O.  Blake  and 
Theo  Brown,  Thoreau' s  Worcester  disciples,  came  up  to  Concord  early  in  March 
on  their  annual  pilgrimage,  they  called  at  Channing 's  and  were  admitted  by 
his  housekeeper,  Ann  Carney.  Ellery  could  not  escape  through  the  back  door 
quickly  enough.  He  confronted  the  company.  Ordinarily,  this  would  not  have 
discouraged  a  gruff  "Git!"  but  this  time  Ellery  welcomed  the  callers  and 
took  them  the  rounds  of  Concord.  Next  day,  when  Blake  and  Brown  sought  to 
renew  the  fraternity,  Channing  snubbed  them.  Ellery  was  quite  himself  again 
Whim,  said  Alcott,  thy  name  is  Channing. 

Sophia  also  mentions  two  pastoral  poems  by  Ricketson:  "The  Old  Barn" 
and  "Winter  Evening."  His  "new  volume"  is  The  Autumn  Sheaf:  A  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  published  in  1869  at  the  author's  expense.  Only  one 
book  preceded  it:  Ricketson's  History  of  New  Bedford  in  1858. 

Sophia's  cool  reference  to  a  "Mr.  Cronyny"is  obscure,  unless  she  mis- 
wrote  the  surname  of  David  Cronyn,  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Montague,  Mass- 
achusetts (later  at  Bernardston) ,  who  much  admired  Parker,  Emerson,  Alcott, 
and  Thoreau.  Cronyn  interviewed  the  Thoreaus  in  1867  and  drew  from  them 
a  loving  portrait  of  a  faithful  brother  and  son.  Sophia  and  her  mother  were 
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still  offended  and  bewildered  by  James  Russell  Lowell's  aspersive  attack 
on  Henry  in  the  October  1865  North  American  Review.  They  expressed  their 
hurt  feelings  to  Cronyn,  then  went  on  to  correct  Lowell's  characterization 
of  the  deceased  as  a  selfish  and  humorless  skulker.  They  dwelt  particularly 
on  Henry's  sense  of  familial  duty.  Afterwards,  Sophia  likely  recognized 
a  lapse  in  the  strategic  Christian  composure  she  had  maintained  throughout 
the  press  war  between  Henry's  detractors  and  apologists.  Doubtless,  she 
agreed  with  Channing,  though  she  would  not  have  said  it  so  indelicately, 
that  such  low  people  as  James  Russell  Lowell  "only  prove  the  reverse  of 
what  they  do, --the  dirt  they  fling  is  from  their  dung  heaps,  not  from  the 
sweet  meadows  of  our  poor  dead  brother. "12  There  was  indeed  a  holy  land 
to  be  reconquered  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  but  Sophia  would  not  see 
her  glorious  crusade  reduced  to  a  dirt-slinging  squabble.  Perhaps,  then, 
she  invoked  Ricketson  to  discourage  Reverend  Cronyn  from  using  the 
Thoreaus'  private  reflections  in  any  retributive  article  about  Henry  J  3 

Concord  May  1868 

Dear  Mr  Ricketson, 

I  find  myself  completely  under  the  weather--my  throat,  &  lungs  nearly 
ruined  by  the  direful  east  winds  which  have  prevailed  so  long.--  This 
accounts  for  my  delay  in  acknowledging  y^   friendly  note.--  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  Anna  found  any  pleasure  in  her  short  visit  to  Concord.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment  that  I  recall  my  disabled  condition  at 
that  time--  Hope  she  will  see  Concord  under  pleasanter  auspices. -- 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Emerson  about  Henry's  letters,  &  presume  you  have 
received  them  ere  this.--  I  will  leave  y'r  letters  to  H.  at  Mr  Alcotts 
as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  reach  there.--  I  hope  you  will  preserve  them  in 
case  they  should  be  needed  if  a  memoir  is  ever  written.— 

I  thank  you  for  dealing  with  Mr.  Cronyny,  &  thus  saving  me  a  dis- 
agreeable experience. 

--We  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr  Blake  &  Brown  the  last  of  March.--  They 
called  upon  Channing—  Mistaking  them  for  the  assessors,  (Brown  being  the 
name  of  one  of  them),  he  came  down  to  see  the  gentlemen,  &  walked  with  them 
to  Henry's  house.  The  next  day  when  they  called  for  some  manuscript  he  had 
promised  them,  he  sent  word  that  he  had  nothing  for  them,  &  they  were  not 
admitted.  Ann  told  me  that  she  was  sadly  scolded  for  the  mistake  of  the 
previous  day--  Mr  C.  has  not  been  at  our  house  for  more  than  two  years. -- 

How  are  you  progressing  with  y'r  new  volume?  The  "old  Barn,"  & 
"Winter  Evening"  gave  me  pleasure,  reminding  me  of  Whittier,  my  favorite 
poet. 

--As  anniversary  week  has  come,  I  feel  that  possibly  you  may  be  tempted 
to  the  city,  &  so  come  to  Concord,  where  a  cordial  welcome  awaits  you.— 

Has  Walton  worked  in  his  vineyard  this  backwared  season?  Our  only 
vine  seems  to  be  quite  dead.— 

My  mother  unites  with  me  in  very  kind  regards  to  yourself,  &  family. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  E.  T. 
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Sophia  Thoreau  belonged  to  a  remarkable  tribe.      In  1920  Walton 
Ricketson  sent  a  friend,  J.   Remsen  Bishop,   a  facsimile  of  Sophia's 
May  20,   1862,   letter  to  Daniel   Ricketson  which  recounted  Henry's  last 
hours.     Bishop  replied  truly:      "Perhaps   I  am  right  in  finding  this  letter 
to  Mr.   Ricketson  from  Thoreau 's  sister  very  touching  indeed.     It  breathes 
the  most  perfect  sisterly  devotion  and  tenderness.     Under  their  sometimes 
undemonstrative  manner  was  hidden  in  the  breasts  of  the  splendid  New  Eng- 
land women,   like  Miss  Thoreau,  a  wealth  of  feeling  that  astonishes  us 
when,   as  in  this  letter,   it  reveals   itself [.]""' 4 

Theophilus  Brown  (1811-1879)  was  a  tailor  and  sartor  resartus  a 
Transcendental ist.     A  man  of  wide  reading  and  broad  wit,   he  good-naturedly 
conspired  with  his  friend  Blake  to  attract  Thoreau  Worcester-ward  for 
parlor  and  public  lectures.     Thoreau  oftentimes   feigned  philosophic  dis- 
interestedness about  their  devotion  and  endeavors,   but,   as  Alcott  shrewdly 
observed,  Henry  was   fond  of  their  company  as  much  perhaps   for  the  sympathy 
they  had  for  him,  as  for  what  he  gave. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  remembered  Brown  as   "the  freshest  and  most 
original  mind  in  Worcester,"  who  sent  out  "more  sparkles  of  wit  and  humor 
over  his  measuring-tape  and  scissors  than  any  one  else  could  extract  from 
Rabelais  or  Montaigne. "15     On  Worcester  walks  with  Thoreau,  Theo  must  have 
balanced  the  comparatively  dour  countenance  of  Blake,   Emerson's  terribly 
conscientious  man  who  would  even   return  a  borrowed  umbrella.     In   fact, 
Brown  was  probably  the  only  wit  within  a  hundred  miles  who  on  occasion 
could  turn  a  word  on  its   pivot  as  deftly  as  Thoreau.     One  day,   as  Theo 
unwieldily  carried  a  slopping  pail   of  milk  to  a  Lake  Quinsigamond  picnic, 
a  young  boy  arm-laden  with  cowslips  accosted  him,   "Mister,  wouldn't  you 
like  some  cowslips?"     "No  thank  you,"  Theo  twinkled,   "I  already  have  all 
the  cow  slops   I  can  manage." 

Blake  and  Brown  first  took  note  of  Ricketson  in  1855  when  Thoreau 
recommended  Daniel   as  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  rare  sincerity.     Four 
years  passed  before  these  first  Thoreauvians  met.     Then  one   day  Blake  and 
Brown  passed  through  Ricketson 's   neighborhood  as  they  were  walking  from 
Worcester  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.     Daniel   diverted  them  a  day  and  a  night. 
"We  reclined  on  the  bank  near  some  water,"  Theo  reminded  Ricketson  much 
later,    "...and  talked  of  Thoreau,  whom  we  all   had  quite  an  admiration 
for."'6 

This  last  testimony  is  from  a   letter  Brown  wrote  Ricketson  on  January 
19,   1868,  their  first  since  meeting  in  1859.     Eight  summers  had  passed 
since  they  reclined  on  the  bank;  a  sixth  winter  was  passing  since  Thoreau' s 
last.     Brown  began  a  memorial    correspondence  by  recounting  those  two  by- 
gone seasons.     Below  is  a  later  letter  from  Brown. 

The  first  paragraphs  concern  The  Autumn  Sheaf.     As  Daniel   prepared  for 
that  book's   publication,   he  sent  holographs  of  its   proem  (prefatory  verse) 
to  his  friends  as  a  subscription  announcement.     The  proem  is  a  charming 
invitation: 

Now  in  the  waning  years  of  life, 
Since  Autumn  crowns  my  lengthened  days, 

Apart  from  scenes  of  worldly  strife, 
And  seeking  light  from  Wisdom's  ways, 
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I've  gathered  up  from  far  and  near 
The  records  of  my  joy  and  grief, 

And  with  a  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
Have  bound  them  in  an  AUTUMN  SHEAF 


Among  Daniel's  records  of  his  joy  and  grief  were  several  tributes  to 
Thoreau. 

When  The  Autumn  Sheaf  came  out  in  the  spring--300  copies  printed, 
including  200  subscriptions --Sanborn  wrote  two  notices  of  it  for  the 
Springfield  Daily  Republican.     In  the  earlier  review  (April   28,  1869) 
he  attested: 

...The  author  has  a  vein  of  sincere  and  thoughtful   poetical   feeling; 
Cowper  is  his  favorite  among  English  poets,  and  he  has  something  of  the 
temperament  of  Cowper.     He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry  Thoreau,  and 
the  last  portrait  of  Thoreau  ever  taken  by  photography  was  at  a  sitting 
in  New  Bedford  when  he  was  visiting  his  friend  Ricketson.     Both  were  lovers 
of  nature  and  of  solitude,  but  in  other  respects  greatly  dissimilar.     The 
volume  now  published  will   be  valued  by  the  friends  of  the  author,  but  will 
hardly  gain  much  favor  with  the  great  world,  outside  of  which  the  author 
has  preferred  to  live, --choosing  the  fallentis  semita  vitae  of  Horace. 

Thoreauvian  banter  in  Brown's  letter  concerns  a  latter-day  hermit 
at  Walden  Pond,  Edmund  Stuart  Hotham,  a  divinity  student  who,  the  previous 
November,  had  built  a  hut  there.     Sophia  Thoreau  reported  to  a  friend:    "Mr. 
Emerson  told  me  lately  that  a  Mr.  Hotham,  who  has  spent  fifteen  years  in 
the  navy,  has  built  himself  a  hut  on  the  shore  of  Walden,  near  the  site  of 
Henry's  house.     He  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  of  'Life  in  the  Woods'. 
Channing  takes  tea  with  him  often. "17     Hotham' s  experiment  ended  eight 
days  after  Brown  wrote  to  Ricketson:^ 

Worcester  May  10.  /69 

Friend  Ricketson: 

Your  note  containing  the  proem  was  duly  received,  and,  if  I  had 
followed  my  feelings  would  have  been  responded  to  then,  but,   fearing 
such  promptness  might  alarm  you  &  so  prove  detrimental   to  this  exchange 
of  notes  of  ours,   I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  there  it  has  been,  until    I 
find  the  date  so  far  back  as  to  occasion  what  there  is  of  apology  in  the 
above. 

If  your  Poems  read  as  smoothly  &  pleasantly  as  the  Proem  I  think  they 
must  be  read  by  many  more  than  you  wrote  them  for. 

When  will   the  volume  come  out?     I  want  to  see  it.     Methinks  the  birds 
will   be  heard  in  some  of  the  stanzas.     Judging  from  the  Proem  I  hardly 
think  we  shall   hear  the  bobolink  in  them  much,  or  if  we  hear  him  his  sing- 
ing will   be  softened  from  its  distance  in  the  past. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  Mr.  Hotham  who  has  built  him  a  house  on  the  bank 
of  Walden  pond  near  where  Thoreau  lived  and  has  spent  the  winter  there? 
I  went  to  his   house  some  month  ago  and  found  him  an  interesting  man.     He 
said  he  came  there  out  of  health,   &  one  object  in  coming  was  to  regain  it. 
Another  to  do  some  literary  work  he  had  in  hand;  which,  by  the  way,  he  said 
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was  of  a  Theological   character.     He  said  he  chose  that  location  in  spite 
of  it  looking  like  following  Thoreau--thinking  the  fact  of  Thoreau's  hav- 
ing lived  there  in  a  similar  way  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  break-water  & 
save  him  answering  a  great  many  questions.     Which  it  did. 

His  talk  about  nature  was  very  interesting  to  me  &  seemed  much  like 
Thoreau's.     But  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  has  been  written  about  in  the 
papers  and  probably  you  may  have  seen  the  accounts. 

My  friend  Blake  has  gone.     I  think  I  told  you  of  his  intention  of 
going  to  Europe,  and  remaining  there  some  year  &  a  half,  if  he  likes. 

Now,  if  we  (Blake  &  I)  walk  together  it  must  be  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  across  which  we  can  shout  occasionally  in  the  loud  notes  we  exchange 
with  each  other. 

Truly  Yours 

Theophilus  Brown 

By  now  Ricketson  felt  the  promise  of  fame  in  his  friendships.     For 
three  more  decades,  when  he  was  not  writing  letters,  Daniel  wrote  his 
reminiscences--in  sketches,  in  diary  passages,  even  on  the  leaves  of 
books --and  gathered  them  in  his  autumn  sheaf.     He  informed  Anna  on  Febru- 
ary 29,   1888;   "I  have  already  begun  a  sort  of  Autobiography,  and  have  got 
as  far  as  my  15th  year.     This   I  hope  to  be  able  to  add  to  from  time  to 
time.     My  daily  Journals  for  the  past  thirty  odd  year  &  some  years  pre- 
viously will   supply  most  matter  needed.     I  have  verses  enough  for  another 
volume  if  ever  needed—also  pure  articles  for  a  volume[.]     But  I  hardly 
think  they  will   be  called  for.     I  am  \/ery  moderate  in  my  own  self  esti- 
mate." 

Ricketson  came  by  his  moderate  self-estimate  through  agonized 
sincerity,  that   "great  but  rare  virtue"  to  which  Thoreau  pardoned  much 
complaining,  and  the  betrayal   of  many  weaknesses.     Though  outside  the 
mainstream  himself,  Daniel   nonetheless  contributed  to  endeavors  more 
venturesome  than  his  own.     His  was  a  tributary  life,   fed  by  deep  friend- 
ships and  shored  by  shanty  dreams.     Daniel   looked  into  his  past  and  saw  a 
purposeful   future,   finding  "If  I  only  knew"  answered  in  timeless  friend- 
ships. 

What  this  finally  meant  to  Ricketson  is  expressed  in  his  letter  of 
February  21,  1878,  to  John  Bailey,  a  Quaker  compatroit  in  abolitionist 
days.     Daniel   had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  bout  with  pneumonia: 

...It  is  well  to  cherish  the  pleasant  memories  of  by  gone  days,  but 
not  to  look  mournfully  at  them  as  one  of  our  poets  says.--     Longfellow  I 
think  has  it  thus, --"Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,  it  comes  not  back 
again—wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is  thine— Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart."     I  find  it  necessary 
to  strive  to  strengthen  my  own  heart  often  by  such  sentiments  not  always 
however,  successfully.     We  all   have  our  lonely,  even  sad  hours;  such  is 
the  lot  of  humanity,  particularly  of  the  sensitive.     But  let  us  endeavor 
to  keep  up  a  good  heart  through  it  all,  trusting  that  He  who  overrules  all 
will   give  us  strength  according  to  our  needs.     How  calm  and  resigned  to 
the  divine  behests  appeared  our  old  fashioned  Friends.     Their  simple 
faith,  and  simple  ways  of  life  bore  them  quietly  along.     Let  us  to  seek  the 
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same  source  to  find  strength  and  consolation.     It  cannot  be  that  all  these 
fond  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  souls  are  given  for  nought.     Shall  we 
live  on,  and  meet  once  more  our  dearly  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before? 
Pure  Christianity—that  free  from  bigotry  I  mean,  gives  us  hope  in  immor- 
tality and  happiness.     My  faith  is  feeble  &  my  walk  in  life  still   more  so, 
but  I  endeavor  to  look  unto  Him,  the  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith--the 
holy  one  of  Israel  as  the  appointed  way--the  Saviour  of  mankind.     With  a 
deep  sympathy  for  thee  in  all  thy  hours  of  pain  and  anxiety,   I  remain  thy 
old  friend  &  fellow  pilgrim,  heaven  ward,   I  trust. 

Dan.l   Ricketson. 

Who  conceived  the  memorial   Book?     Possibly  Daniel   himself  (in  all   his 
modesty)  about  the  same  time  he  advised  Anna  about  his  resources  for  it. 
Soon  after  Ricketson  died  in  1898,  Anna  and  Walton,  the  surviving  children, 
began  to  gather,  select,  and  transcribe  their  father's  English  and  American 
correspondences.     Sanborn  encouraged  and  advised  them. 

Anna  wrote  Edward  Emerson  for  Daniel's  letters  to  Edward's  father. 
In  his  reply,   Edward  alludes  to  Walton's  repute  as  a  sculptor: 


Concord,  April    13th  1901- 


Dear  Miss  Ricketson, 


I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  three  letters  from  your  father 
to  mine  remaining.     These  are  all,  and  you  are  welcome  to  them.     I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  reminiscences  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  your 
father  and  his  friends  will  make  a  \/ery  interesting  memorial.     I  remember 
Mr.  Thoreau's  accounts  of  pleasant  visits  to  your  family,  especially  his 
interest  in  your  brothers  and  admiration  of  their  skill   in  boat-building, 
and  also  his  telling  us  of  illustrated  letters  which  your  father  used  to 
send  him  J  9 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Walton  had  begun  in  so  worthy  and  interesting 
a  subject  as  the  head  of  George  William  Curtis  and  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will   have  a  good  result.     His  was  a  fine  face.     It  gave  me  much  pleasure 
to  see  Mr  William  Brewster's  and  Mr.  George  V.  Leverett's  delight  at  the 
bust  of  Mr  Thoreau,  your  brother's  generous  gift  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  to 
learn  that  they  had  both  desired  copies  for  their  own. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes  to  us  and  hospitable  words. 

Mrs  Emerson  joins  in  thanks  and  kind  wishes 

Remember  us  most  kindly  also  to  your  brother- 
Si  ncerely  yours, 
Edward  W.  Emerson 

The  sheaf  expanded  until  Anna  and  Walton  held  letters  sufficient  to 
fill  at  least  two  volumes.     They  called  the  first  Daniel   Ricketson  and  His 
Friends.     The  book's  dedication  described  its  purpose  and  content  more 
specifically:      "A  Memorial   to  Daniel    Ricketson  and  His   Friends  The  Thoreaus 
Sanborn  provided  an  introductory  "Sketch  of  Daniel   Ricketson."     Its  com- 
panion  "Sketch  of  Henry  D.   Thoreau"  by  Daniel    Ricketson  had  appeared  in  an 
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earlier  form  in  Sanborn's  1882  biography,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  in  the 
"American  Men  of  Letters"  series. 20     Anna  and  Walton  followed  their 
liberal   selection  from  the  Ricketson-Thoreau  correspondence  with  an 
equally  long  ancillary  series.     The  latter  included  Daniel's  corres- 
pondences with  Sophia  Thoreau  and  Henry's  friends   (the  Alcotts,  Chan- 
ning,  Sanborn,  and  Brown),  followed  by  Ricketson's  exchanges  with  a 
second  wave  of  Thoreauvians,  the  English  biographers,  Alexander  Japp 
and  Henry  Salt,  and  Henry's  colorful   American  defender,  Samuel  Arthur 
Jones.     Next  came  extracts  from  Ricketson's  now  elusive  diary  and  Thoreau's 
then  largely  unpublished  Journal.     A  representative  selection  from  Daniel's 
poems  closed  the  book. 

Since  its  publication  in  1902,   Daniel   Ricketson  and  His  Friends  has 
enriched  every  succeeding  generation's   understanding  of  Thoreau.     Rore 
than  any  other  book,  it  shows  to  advantage  Thoreau's  broad  humanity. 
Daniel   Ricketson  and  His  Friends  holds  up  wonderfully,  long  after  Lowell's 
view  has  become  laughable.     A  recent  writer  called  Daniel    Ricketson  and 
His  Friends   "that  most  charming  of  all   books  about  Thoreau. "21 

In  1912  Anna  sent  a  copy  of  their  book  to  Helen  Keller  (1880-T968), 
the  American  author  and  lecturer  deaf  and  blind  since  infancy.     Miss 
Keller's  two  replies  are  typewritten  but  bear  her  carefully  printed  sig- 
natures. 

Dear  Miss  Ricketson: 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  your  kind  letter  gave  me.     It  re- 
called to  me  most  pleasantly  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  first 
glad  days  of  my  education. 

Mr.  Heady  was  not  related  to  me.     But  he  liked  to  have  me  call  him 
"Uncle  Morrie."     He  wrote  me  long,  delightful   letters,  and  he  sent  me  his 
clever  stories  about  "Topsy."     He  showed  a  warm  interest  in  all   that  I 
learned,  all  that  I  did .     I  knew  wery  little  then,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  many  trials  and  sorrows  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him. 
But  when  I  grew  older,   I  appreciated  more  fully  his  brave,  cheery  spirit, 
and  now,  after  all   these  years,   I  am  deeply  touched  when  I  remember  how  he 
shared  my  childish  joy  in  new  words,  new  discoveries,  new  experiences. 

Yes,   I  am  a  lover  of  Thoreau,  and  I  should  count  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  the  book  of  which  you  spoke  in  your  letter.     Thoreau's  wonderful 
descriptions  of  nature  are  as  refreshing  to  my  mind  as  the  sun-warmed  wind 
in  my  face  and  the  cool  moss  under  my  feet.     But  my  heart  responds  most 
warmly  to  his  message  of  justice  and  freedom  for  all  men. 

With  very  kind  greetings,    I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Helen  Keller— 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts, 
August  ninth. 
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Dear  Miss  Ricketson: 

Most  heartily  do   I  thank  you  for  your  father's  and  Thoreau's   letters. 
I  have  had  two  or  three  of  them  read  to  me,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  enjoy 
the  book  wery  much.     What  delight   I  feel   as   I   listen  to  the   utterances  of 
two  such  great  kindred  spirits  about  the  things  in  the  world  which  really 
count.     I  am  sure   I  should  have  loved  your  father.     I  love  his  spirit. 
"To  live  free  from  the  restraint  of  mere  forms,"  as  your  father  says,    "and 
to  die  a  simple  good  man "--this  ideal   is  one  of  the  stars  that   I  try  to 
follow  upon  the  changeful   sea  of  life. 

I  also  find  nature  an  unfailing  well-spring  of  happiness.     Whenever 
I  feel   depressed,  saddened  by  the  ignorance  and  the  misery  that  sometimes 
seem  to  fill   the  world,   I  go  forth    "into  the  light  of  things,  and  let 
nature  be  my  teacher"  and  comforter.     I  soak  myself  in  sunshine,   I  drink 
in  the  woodland  fragrances.     I   let  the  free,   strong  winds  blow  upon  me, 
and  I   feel   again  that  all   things  are  moving  onward  to  the  highest  good. 

I  thank  you,   too,   for  Mr.   Heady' s   poems  and  letters.  When   I  have  a 
little  time,   I  shall   have  my  companion  decipher  them. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness,   and  for  the  pleasure  which   I 
anticipate,   I  am,  with  cordial   greetings, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller 

Wrentham,  Massachusetts, 

August  twenty-first. 

Anna  and  Walton  followed  Daniel    Ricketson  and  His  Friends  in  1903 
with  New  Bedford  of  the   Past,   a  collection  of  their  father's  historical 
wr i t i ngs.      In  1910  appeared  Daniel    Ricketson:   Autobiographic  and  Miscel- 
laneous, consisting  mainly  of  Daniel's  literary  and  anti slavery  correspon- 
dences.   Sanborn  thought  the  Ricketson  children's  last  memorial    book   "of 
great  interest"  and  pressed  them  to  publish  it. 

In  the  years  between  the  Ricketsons'  editorial  enterprises,  Sanborn 
shared  the  following  summary  of  his  own  forty-year  genealogical    researches 
about  the  Thoreaus:22 

Concord  May  28  1905 

Dear  Miss   Ricf^tson: 

You  may  like  to  see  these   r     ts  about  the  Thoreau  ancestry,  which   I 
have  just  written  out  from  my  notes  and  scraps   here.     I  have  sent  it  to 
Dr.   Japp  with  a  reply  to  his  friendly  note,  which   I  also  enclose. 

I  wish  he  and  Walton  would  go  over  into  Jersey  and  look   up  Sophia 
du  Pare  and  the  old  Thoreau  records  there. 

Yours  Ever 

F.   B.   Sanborn 
Miss  Anna  Ricketson 
New  Bedford     Mass 
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ANCESTRY  OF  HENRY  THOREAU. 

It  having  been  stated  in  a  recent  book  on  American  Literature  that 
the  ancestors  of  Thoreau  were  of  "a  Connecticut  family,  recently  emigrated 
from  France,"  I  have  recurred  to  the  facts  in  my  possession,  and  find  as 
follows: 

John  Thoreau  grandfather  of  Henry,  was  born  at  St.  Helier,  in  the  Chan- 
nel island  of  Jersey,  Eng.  in  April  1754;  his  father  was  Philippe  Thoreau, 
and  his  mother  Marie  le  Galais,  both  born  and  living  in  Jersey,  where  Marie 
Thoreau  died  in  1801,  a  few  months  after  her  son,  who  died  at  Concord  in 
1801,  in  the  north  part  of  the  buildings  now  known  as  the  'Colonial  hotel'. 
He  had  married  in  Boston  a  maiden  of  Scotch  ancestry,  Jane  Burns  whose 
mother  seems  to  have  been  named  Til  let,  the  daughter  of  a  Massachusetts 
slaveholder.  This  daughter  Sarah  Ti 1  let  married  David  Orrok  a  Quaker,  her 
daughter  Sarah  married  Mr.  Burns,  a  Scotch  gentleman;  and  his  daughter 
Jane  was  the  grandmother  of  Henry  Thoreau 's  father  John.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Burns,  dying  in  Scotland  left  property  near  Stirling  for  his  daughter  Jane 
Thoreau;  but  she  died  in  Boston  in  1796,  without  inheriting  it,  and  her 
children  never  acquired  it.  None  of  these  persons  ever  lived  in  Connecti- 
cut so  far  as  known,  and  though  the  Thoreaus  of  St.  Helier  spoke  French 
in  1760,  they  had  never  lived  in  France,  but  had  long  been  British  sub- 
jects.  Indeed,  in  1806  John  Thoreau  of  Concord's  cousin  John  of  Jersey 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  fighting  against  Napoleon  and  France. 
His  father,  Peter  Thoreau  of  St.  Helier,  a  younger  brother  of  Henry's 
grandfather,  kept  up  his  father's  business  of  wine  merchant  in  Jersey, 
after  the  death  of  Philippe  whom  Marie  le  Galais  outlived.  She  was  born 
in  1722,  and  Philippe  perhaps  in  1720.  Of  more  remote  ancestors  there  is 
no  mention,  but  it  was  a  common  name  on  the  island,  at  Grouville  and  St. 
Helier,  until  the  last  'Maitre  Thoreau  died  in  Grouville,  about  1866.  He 
was  third  in  descent  from  Philippe,  elder  brother  of  the  John  who  left 
Jersey  in  1772,  and  appeared  in  Boston  in  1773,  when  19  years  old.  There 
were  nine  children  of  the  marriage  of  Philippe  and  Marie  Thoreau  in  1749, 
--three  sons,  Philippe,  John  and  Peter, --and  six  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  a  Jersey  Le  Cappelain,  and  lived  in  London. 

Turning  now  to  the  feminine  ancestors  of  Henry  Thoreau, --his  grand- 
mother was  Mary  Jones,  only  daughter  of  Col.  Elisha  Jones  of  Weston,  who 
died  in  1775,  too  early  to  be  involved  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which 
he  would  have  sided  with  England,  as  many  of  his  13  sons  did.  He  was  born 
in  1710,  at  Weston,  the  son  of  Capt.  Josiah  Jones  and  Abigail  Barnes,  and 
the  grandson  of  another  Josiah  Jones  who  was  born  in  England  in  1643,  and 
in  1666  bought  the  farm  in  Weston,  two  miles  from  Sudbury,  which  Col  Jones 
is  thought  to  have  inherited  and  enlarged.  The  Colonel  was  (according  to 
his  obituary  in  a  Boston  newspaper  of  1775)  "for  many  years  a  magistrate, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  many  departments  in  which  he  acted  he  eminently  showed  the  man  of 
principle,  virtue,  etc."  He  married  in  1724,  Jan.  24,  Mary  Allen,  daughter 
of  Abel  Allen,  and  granddaughter  of  Lewis  Allen,  who  died  in  1798. 

The  mother  of  Henry  Thoreau  was  Cynthis  Dunbar  of  Keene,  N.H.  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar  of  the  Harvard  College  class  of  1767, 
and  the  son  of  James  Dunbar  of  Hingham.  He  also  (Rev.  Asa)  was  one  of  14 
children,  of  whom  three  were  daughters,  the  sons  were  Samuel,  Asa,  Daniel, 
Peter,  Robert,  Simeon,  William,  Barbabas,  Thaxter,  Caled  [for  Caleb?]; 
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there  was  a  son  Melatiah,  and  the  daughters  were  Sarah,  Mehitabel   and 
Hannah.     How  many  of  them  lived  to  grow  up  is   not  known;   but  a  nephew, 
Elijah  Dunbar,  was  the  son  of  one  of  them,  and  himself  lived  in  Keene 
near  his  uncle,  who,  however,  died  in  1787.     Soon  after  leaving  college 
(where  he  was  the  leader  of  a  revolt  occasioned  by  the  bad  butter  at  the 
Commons)  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  at  Salem,  but,  the  Revolution  coming 
on,  and  his  wife  being  of  a  Tory  family, --for  that  or  other  reasons,  he 
left  the  pulpit,  studied  law,  and  practised  it  for  a  dozen  years  or  less 
in  Keene,   N.H.     His  widow  some  years  after,  married  a  Captain  Minott  in 
Concord,  and  became  a  widow  once  more  before  Henry  Thoreau  was  born  in 
her  house,  in  1817,  where  John  Thoreau,  her  son-in-law,  was  carrying  on 
her  'widow's  thirds'   as  a  farm.     This  is  the  only  connection  any  of  the 
Thoreaus  had  with  farming,  so  far  as   I  know,  and  this  lasted  but  a  year 
or  two.     They  were  good  gardeners,  and  henry,   in  particular,  raised 
excellent  melons.     Col.  Elisha  Jones  and  his  kindred  had  farms,  as  most 
of  the  colonists  and  provincials  had;  but  the  immediate  connections  of 
the  Thoreau  family  were  merchants,   professional  men  of  manufacturers  in 
a  small  way,  as  in  pencil -making,  plumbago  preparing,  etc. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  February  8,   1896,  after  a 
visit  to  Jersey,  gave  interesting  particulars  of  the  Thoreau  connections 
there,  some  of  which  are  utilized  above.     Philippe,   the  elder  great  uncle 
of  Henry  (brother  of  his  American  grandfather)  was  born  about  1750,  and 
Peter,  the  younger  of  the  three  sons  of  Philippe  and  Marie,  was  born  in 
November  1755,  and  died  about  1810.     His  son  Peter  left  children,  but 
only  one  of  them  remains  in  St.  Helier,  and  her  married  name  is  not 
Thoreau,  but  Du  Pare.     She  was  Sophia  Thoreau,  and  has  children,  one  of 
whom,  a  man,  was  15,   ten  years  ago,  and  a  student  in  the  Victoria  College. 
The  male  descendants  of  Philippe  Thoreau,  brother  of  Peter  are  now  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  name  is  thought  to  exist  no  longer  in  England  or  New 
England.     The  descendants  of  John  Thoreau  in  Maine  bear  the  name  of 
Thatcher,  and  perhaps  Lowell.     Thoreau  researchers  have  learned  to  be 
chary  of  Sanborn's  facts. 

If  there   is  anything  awry  in  the  preceding  summary,   it  may  be  cor- 
rected at  the  1979  Thoreau  Society  meeting  when  Wendell   Glick  reports 
on  his  recent  findings  in  the  old  Thoreau  records  on  Jersey. 

The  Concord  Antiquarian  Museum  houses  the  largest  collection  of 
Thoreau  memorabilia.     Its  richness  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  generosity 
of  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  and  their  brother  Arthur's  widow,   Elizabeth. 
The  Ricketsons  gave  the  Antiquarian  Society  some  two  dozen  relics  associated 
with  the  Thoreau  family,   including  three  books  from  Henry's   library,   his 
flute  and  spyglass,  nails,  plaster,  and  wood  from  his  Walden  hut,  the  1861 
Dunshee  ambrotype,  Mrs.  Thoreau 's  mahogony  sewing  table,  her  side  dishes, 
a  birch  spout  made  by  Henry,   and  a  table  he  used.     Walton  presented  the 
table  to  the  society  in  1913,  soon  after  he  received  the  following  letter 
from  Edward  Emerson.     Edward  mentions  Herbert  Gleason,   the  Boston  minister 
whose  photographs  illustrate  the  twenty-volume  Writings  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau   (Boston,   1906). 

Concord,   May 
Dear  Walton  Ricketson, 

It  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  though  from  time 
to  time  excellent  New  Bedford  friends  have  assured  me  not  only  of  your  con- 
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tinued  existence,  but  that  your  sail--I  think,  was,  as  usual,   unfurled 
early  in  the  pleasant  South-Shore  waters,  so  much  more  friendly  than  those 
North  of  the  cape,  and,  as   I  always  think,  of  a  softer  blue- 
Today  I  have  been  visiting  the  old  Antiquarian  House  in  company  with 
the  excellent  and  public-spirited  Percy  Brown,  the  custodian.     Of  course 
the  objects  connected  with  our  honoured  friend,  Mr  Thoreau,  are  of  especial 
interest,  particularly  to  those  of  us  who,  in  our  boyhood,  had  close  rela- 
tion to  him.     We  have  heard  lately  through  our  mutual   friend  Mr  Gleason, 
that  you  had  once  spoken  of  your  having  thought  of,  at  some  time,  contri- 
buting to  our  Antiquarian  Society  some  objects  connected  with  Thoreau' s 
housekeeping  but  that  you  felt  that  the  Antiquarian  Societys'   house  was 
perhaps  too  likely  to  be  burned. 

Mr  Brown  is  now  sanguine  that,  in  the  course  of  the  current  year, 
we  may  have  money  enough  to  build  in  the  yard  &  separated  from  the  main 
structure,  a  fire  proof  house  of  brick  to  protect  the  most  precious 
possessions.     So  we  have  hopes  that  you  may  feel  moved  to  let  Concord- 
have  some  of  your  Thoreau  relics  later 

Please  understand  that  we  are  not  teazing,  only  informing  you  of  our 
new  prospect 

Will  you  please  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  sister  who  will,  we 
hope,  be  better  when  the  North  winds  pass  away 

With  most  cordial   regards  to  yourself, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W.   Emerson 

A  scrapbook  ought  to  be  open-ended.     I   leave  this  one  unclosed  so  that 
the  next  generation  may  collect  and  preserve  more  letters  from  Daniel 
Ricketson  and  his  friends. 
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Texts  are  literally  transcribed,  except  superscripts  have  been  lowered 
to  the  line.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  anomalies  appear  in  the  original 
manuscripts.  In  several  instances  I  have  supplied  punctuation,  expanded 
abbreviations,  or  otherwise  clarified  the  texts,  within  square  brackets. 
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Published  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 
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A.L.s  (fragment),  Sophia  Thoreau  to  Prudence  Ward(?),  ca.  January- 
February  1869.  Manuscript  quoted  courtesy  of  Grace  and  George  Davenport. 
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Brown's  letter  is  the  only  previously  published  manuscript  in  the 

Liakos-Gentile  collection.  Cf.  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends,  pp.  217-218 
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20F.  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  D.  Thoreau  (Boston,  1882),  pp.  263-268.  For  a 

still  earlier  draft  of  Ricketson' s  Thoreau  sketch,  see  Thomas  Blanding, 

"Daniel  Ricketson's  Reminiscences  of  Thoreau,"  Concord  Saunterer,  vol.  8 

no.  1  (March  1973),  pp.  6-11. 
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Raymond  R.  Borst,  review  of  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance  1977, 

ed.  by  Joel  Myerson,  Concord  Saunterer,  vol.  13,  no.  3  (fall  1978),  p.  17. 
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Sanborn  used  some  of  this  genealogical  information  in  his  final  Life 

of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston,  1917).  The  Sanborn  Papers  at  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  library  in  Worcester  contain  draft  pages  for  that  book 
with  still  more  information  about  Thoreau's  ancestry. 
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Interior  of  Ricketson's  Shanty 

Courtesy  of  The  Whaling  Museum 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
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